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Secretary Haig was interviewed on 
ABC’s “Issues and Answers” by Frank 
Reynolds, ABC News, in Washington, 
D.C., July 19, 1981. 


Q. I know the Ottawa summit 
[July 19-21] is, of course, very impor- 
tant, and we'll discuss it later in this 
broadcast. But the situation in the 
Middle East seems to be at a par- 
ticularly critical stage now. There are 
reports that perhaps more than 300 
persons lost their lives in the Israeli 
raid on Beirut and other targets in 
Lebanon last Friday. There has been 
more rocket fire in the Israeli towns, 
even this morning. Ambassador Habib 
[Philip C. Habib, President’s special 
emissary to the Middle East] has met 
with Prime Minister Begin today. Do 
you have any reason to believe that 
this cycle of attack and counterattack 
can be stopped? Have you had a report 
from Mr. Habib? 


A. The President and I have been 
following this situation minute by 
minute, since the escalation started 3 or 


4 days ago, when the level of violence in- 


creased so dramatically. Mr. Habib was 
in a meeting this morning, Israeli time, 
with Prime Minister Begin. He'll return, 
Israeli time, this afternoon, to meet with 
the Prime Minister. 

We've been very active in the United 
Nations with our European partners 
and, of course, with friendly govern- 
ments in the Middle East to try to pro- 
vide some tamping down of the situa- 
tion, hopefully to achieve a cease-fire. 
Were not altogether discouraged that 
that might be possible. But the period 
ahead, of course, is a very tense and im- 
portant one. 


Q. The United States has a deci- 
sion; perhaps it’s already made it. Are 
you going to ship the F-16s to Israel 
Tuesday as scheduled? 


A. I know there’s been a lot of 
static on the airways on this subject, but 
the President has not made his decision 
with respect to that shipment, and I 
think in the context of that shipment, 
the important aspect of the problem is 
to get a moderation of the current level 
of tensions and a reduction of the 
violence. And that particular issue is not 
specifically related but rather to the 
Israeli raid on the Iraqi reactor. It 
would be specious to suggest that in this 
climate, however, it does not have an 
effect on it. And I think we must ad- 
dress this issue from a standpoint of 
whether or not it contributes to more 
moderate policies on the part of the two 
protagonists in this particular situation. 
That would be our hope. 


Q. So you are waiting then for 
what? Some assurance from one of the 
parties, Mr. Begin? 


A. No, I don’t want to suggest that 
we are waiting for anything. We have 
no deadline on this, other than the 
scheduled shipment date sometime Tues- 
day, and I would judge that we will have 
completed our review, which is largely 
complete; and we’ve conducted consulta- 
tions with both the Foreign Relations 
and Foreign Affairs Committees of the 
Senate and the House; and that the 
President will be prepared to make his 
decision very, very shortly. 


Q. And the Israeli raid on Friday, 
does that have a bearing on this deci- 
sion? I know it’s related specifically to 
the raid on the Iraq reactor. 
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A. No, we've been very careful not 
to link these two issues. And I think it’s 
important that we not. Now, that does 
not suggest for a moment that they are 
not broadly interrelated in the context 
of events in the Middle East, and 
America’s policy to seek to return to 
moderation, status quo ante, if you will, 
in the particular Lebanon crisis and to 
get on with the longer term objectives of 
establishing a lasting peace in the 
region. 


Q. Weren’t you all set to an- 
nounce though on Friday that the 
F-16s would be shipped? 


A. We had target dates which sug- 
gested Friday, with further clarification, 
of shipment schedules and the recogni- 
tion that there would have to be move- 
ment from factory to jump-off points. 
We had additional time, and I think the 
President wanted to use that time, and 
quite correctly. . 


Q. But the Israeli raid on Friday 
is what caused him to utilize addi- 
tional time. 


A. I don’t even want to suggest 
that. As I said, we’ve maintained that 
these issues are not directly linked. It 
serves no useful purpose to link them at 
this juncture, and we've avoided that 
very, very carefully. The point to be 
made is that the decision—which there’s 
speculation about, due to some inside 
speculation, I must add, because the 
press reports only what it gets—was 
somewhat premature. 


Q. It’s only a week ago that the 
Counselor of the State Department, 
Mr. [Robert C.] McFarlane, reached 
what was described as an understand- 
ing with Mr. Begin, about the use of 
American military equipment. Was the | 


raid on Beirut on Friday consistent 
with that understanding? Or did it ex- 
ceed the bounds— 


A. That’s a judgment that’s yet to 
be made, and clearly I don’t think the 
United States ever visualized that the— 
in providing equipment to Israel it did 
not have the right to employ that equip- 
ment in legitimate self-defense. Now, I 
recognize there are many controversial 
points of view, differing points of view 
held by honest people, with respect to 
whether a particular issue was legiti- 
mate self-defense, or whether it exceed- 
ed that criteria. 

Now, we didn’t make that judgment 
in the context of the Iraqi raid; rather, 
we felt that—and we so stated our con- 
demnation of the act both unilaterally 
and in joining a United Nations resolu- 
tion with respect to that. We also, as 
you know, suspended the shipment of 
the four F-16s that were scheduled to 
leave several weeks ago. 

Now, the problem is, with respect to 
the Iraqi raid, that we felt the available 
diplomatic steps that might have 
preceeded whatever other decision with 
respect to use of force was made were 
not followed. Now, clearly, that’s not the 
view of the Israeli Government, and we 
understand that. But they also under- 
stand that we have a commonality of in- 
terests in achieving stability in the Mid- 
dle East and in providing for the contin- 
uing existence and viability of the State 
of Israel. But also we want them to con- 
sider our interests in these matters as 
well as their own, and I think there’s 
been a clearing of the air with respect to 
that issue. 


Q. What was the understanding 
that Mr. MeFarlane reached with Mr. 
Begin? 


A. I wouldn’t call it any under- 
standing. I think we expressed our con- 
cerns, they expressed their point of 
view. We did not see unacceptable 
incompatibilities between the two. And 
based on that understanding and the 
feeling that our fundamental purposes in 
all that has passed is to employ those 
events to add to promise for peace and 
tranquility in the period ahead, and that 
must dominate American policy on this, 
this very volatile area. 


Q. A good many people, I think, 
are beginning to wonder whether the 
United States has any influence over 
Israel, and certainly it has very little 
influence over the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO), which is respon- 
sible for the rocket bombing of Kiryat 
Shmona and the other towns in north- 
ern Israel. I wonder if you believe 


that—let’s put it bluntly, because of 
domestic political considerations in 
this country, Prime Minister Begin 
believes there is not much the United 
States can do or will do to temper his 
actions. 


A. No, I wouldn’t share that judg- 
ment at all, and I think it’s very impor- 
tant that those in the executive and leg- 
islative branches responsible for Ameri- 
can policy in the Middle East not be de- 
terred or influenced by domestic political 
considerations. And I know that that’s 
not the President’s approach to these 
vexing problems, but rather to focus, 
primarily if not exclusively, on measures 
and policies designed to bring about an 
ultimate peaceful solution to a historic 
problem. 

After all, this is not a new set of 
problems for the United States. I’ve had 
some 20 years in government at a fairly 
high level in periodic cycles, and the 
Middle East situation has wrenched 
American leadership. And I think it, un- 
fortunately, will continue for the period 
ahead. 


Q. But hasn’t it entered a new 
phase now? I mean there is a new 
Israeli policy of striking at military 
targets even though they are located 
in heavily populated, civilian popu- 
lated areas. Doesn’t this introduce a 
new element, disturbing element? 


A. Any escalation of violence, 
especially violence which might include 
damage or injury or death to noncom- 
batants is a matter of increasing concern 
to all of us. 


Q. What would be the reaction in 
this country and in the Government of 
the United States if Tel Aviv had been 
bombed and 300 people had been 
killed? 


A. I suspect it would be one of 
shock and dismay; just as we expressed 
dismay on Friday as we learned of the 
extensive level of noncombatant casual- 
ties in the Beirut area. 


Q. The Arabs, the PLO are 
holding the United States directly re- 
sponsible for the Israeli raid. They are 
saying that Mr. Begin could not have 
ordered this raid without the active 
collusion of the United States. 


A. You have to be very careful 
when you read the rhetoric of any of the 
parties involved in this tragic situation 
and not necessarily be overly impressed 
by one news report or one public state- 
ment or another; rather to recognize the 
anguish associated with this terrible 
problem, and that anguish hits both 
sides. I think we Americans have got to 


be, as always, a responsible, moderating 
influence. And that’s the policy that 
President Reagan is attempting to pur- 
sue in this current crisis. 


Q. Do you think we can be per- 
ceived as a responsible moderating 
influence in light of Friday’s raid if we 
go ahead with the shipment of the 
F-16s. I mean, perceived in the Arab 
world. 


A. It isn’t a question of perceptions. 
It’s a question of what policy pursued by 
the United States will contribute first 
and foremost to the vutcome we seek. 
You know, it’s unprecedented that the 
United States engage in the kind of con- 
demnation we did on the Iraqi raid. Not 
only unilaterally but at the United Na- 
tions as well. 

But it isn’t as though we haven't 
made our view very, very clear in that 
regard. On the other hand, I think it’s 
awfully important that we not succumb 
to the emotions or tensions of the mo- 
ment, from whatever side, and keep a 
steady eye on the overall objective we 
seek to achieve. And that’s sometimes 
difficult in a highly charged climate of 
the kind we’re in today. 


Q. It’s particularly difficult now. 
You have President Sadat coming 
here; Prime Minister Begin later on. 
Do you think that now there is any 
realistic chance for progress on the 
Palestinian autonomy talks? 


A. Why, of course. And you know, 
people forget several weeks ago we 
were on the verge—we were perhaps 
hours away from a major conflict in 
Lebanon. It was President Reagan’s 
decision to send Mr. Habib there, and 
he’s been conducting his own mini- 
shuttle, I would call it, except this is a 
three-sided one because he’s come back 
to Washington repeatedly. 

Were still hopeful that this process 
can continue and the superimposition, if 
you will, of this current crisis on Phil’s 
platter, and the President’s decision to 
engage him in this crisis, is, I think, 
both a wise one and a hopeful one. 


Q. I'll do now what I know you 
waht to do in terms of Ottawa. You 
have said it is important not to expect 
momentous conclusions from the sum- 
mit in Ottawa. Four of them are get- 
ting together for the first time, in this 
summitry business. Can this be more 
than a get-acquainted session? That 
can be valuable, too, can’t it? 


A. I think the very fact of the 
meeting, with four first-time meetings, 
and five of the leaders having not par- 
ticipated in the past, on its own merits, 
such an exchange focusing primarily on 
economic conditions, which we are joint- 
ly experiencing the consequences of to- 
day, but also to provide a venue for 
some political exchanges, is both timely 
and invaluable. 


Q. And you expect to go to Ot- 
tawa and be able to disagree 
agreeably, is that right? 


A. I think we have to be very care- 
ful not to focus exclusively on differ- 
ences, which are inevitable in relation- 
ships between major industrial powers 
of the kind to be assembled here. There 
is nothing new about that. It is a historic 
reality. I think the important point 
about this upcoming summit is con- 
vergence of objectives and outcomes 
sought by all of the leaders in which we 
refer to as the macroeconomic objec- 
tives. And what am I speaking about? I 
am talking about a return to more prom- 
ising economic growth levels in all of our 
societies. We are talking about achieving 
a reduction in the runaway levels of 
inflation that we have all be plagued by. 
We are talking about increasing levels of 
unemployment. 

Now, it’s when you get to the micro 
aspects of these problems, how you 
achieve these ends, there are natural 
and to-be-anticipated differences. After- 
all, we are a capitalist market economy, 
free enterprise system, here in the 
United States. We participate in a world 
where Socialist regimes are also in 
power. It would be natural that each 
would visualize for itself different routes 
to achieving common macroeconomic ob- 
jectives. 

And we have to understand here in 
the United States that sometimes our 
policies are perceived, at least, to com- 
plicate the objectives of our European 
partners, as with Japan as well. Now, 
we have to be sensitive to that. It 
doesn’t mean we have to change our 
policies, and I don’t think we intend to. 
But I do think they must know that we 
are sensitive to their needs, just as they 
must be aware of our own particular 
needs here in the United States. And I 
think this is an important outcome to be 
achieved at Montebello. 


Q. So the air will be cleared? I 
mean, they will complain. You will ex- 
plain your policies, the President’s 
economic policies. They will say that 
these policies are having an adverse 
impact on their own economies. And 
that will be that? 


A. No. It’s not that simple. In the 
first place, I don’t expect complaint, the 
way you have characterized it. I think 
that expressions of concern are in- 
evitable and desirable. Then I think it is 
also inevitable and desirable that respon- 
sible leaders will exchange views on why 
we hold certain principles important. 
And that in itself is an across-the- 
Atlantic and across-the-Pacific educa- 
tional process. 


Q. In your briefing the other day, 
you said you expect a probing discus- 
sion on trade with the Soviets, to 
bring trade with the Soviets into line 
with political and security considera- 
tions. The Europeans want more, not 
less, trade with the Soviets. Are we 
going, really, to push for a more re- 
strictive policy on trade, particularly 
on the exchange of high technology 
items? 


A. In the first place, I would not 
join the assessment that the Europeans 
seek more trade with the Soviet Union 
than we do. I think the issue is that both 
of us, for example, would favor im- 
proved trade relationships with Eastern 
Europe and the nations of Eastern 
Europe. I think both of us are always 
concerned about the degree to which 
trade with the Soviet Union contributes 
to the Soviet’s ability to pursue the 
kinds of policies that it has been pursu- 
ing in the last 6 years, increasing use of 
armed force to effect historic change. 

And I think we, jointly, are con- 
cerned about this issue. I think what we 
would like to do at the summit is to 
enlarge these concerns by focusing on 
specific measures that we might take in 
COCOM [Coordinating Committee for 
East-West Trade Policy] or in other 
broad East-West trade issues to be sure 
that we are not, in the classic sense, 
providing the Marxist system the rope 
through which to hang the Western 
world. 

And I don’t see very broad differ- 
ences between the two sides on this. I 
do think that, in specific policies, that 
each are pursuing, that these kinds of 
panna help to bring those policies in 

ine. 


Q. If you do succeed in clarifying, 
let’s say, the U.S. view about giving 
the Marxist system the rope with 
which to hang the West, isn’t it likely 
that somebody is going to raise the 
question of the grain embargo which 
the U.S. Government relaxed? To be 
candid? I mean, the Soviets are still in 
Afghanistan, as far as we know. 


A. That is correct. And there’s been 
a great deal of pressure applied, not on- 
ly by the United States on that subject, 
but by our Western European partners, 
as well, particularly the European 
Economic Community initiative that 
Great Britain has launched with respect 
to the future of Afghanistan. The recent 
visit of the Foreign Minister of Great 
Britain, Mr. Carrington, to Moscow, and 
the essentially less-than-forthcoming 
response to the Soviets is a matter of 
concern to resolve. And it will be 
discussed, I am sure, at Ottawa. 

Now, there’s no question but the 
grain embargo represented, in the Euro- 
pean eyes, somewhat of a contradiction. 
However, I think it’s been very clear 
from the outset that this President, 
President Reagan, has never felt that 
that kind of a sanction imposed on one 
segment of the American complex, eco- 
nomic complex, was a sound way in 
which to proceed; and I share in that 
view. 


Q. You said this week that arms 
control is no longer the centerpiece of 
U.S.-Soviet relations. What is the 
centerpiece? 


A. I think the centerpiece of, not 
only U.S.-Soviet relations but American 
policy at large, is the preservation of 
peace and stability in a global sense. 
And to, in that way, insist that historic 
change occur through accepted rules of 
international law and the mores of 
Western society, not by resort to blood- 
shed and terrorism and so-called wars of 
liberation. 

Now, in that context, arms control 
plays an important role, but it must not 
be the centerpiece. The centerpiece must 
be what contributes to the security of 
the American people, to international 
peace and stability. That always is the 
criteria against which any arms control 
initiative must be carefully measured. 


Q. This week, as you know, the 
Soviets indicated their willingness to 
step up their strategic capability, in 
direct response to the rhetoric or to 
the determination on the part of 
Washington to increase our strategic 
capability. This sounds, to a great 
many people, I suspect, like an arms 
race. 


A. It clearly can sound that way. 
But the simple facts are that for a 
number of years now the United States 
has been exercising unilateral restraint. 
Since 1970 we have reduced arms spend- 
ing, roughly about 20% in real terms. 
The Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
has unilaterally increased its spending 


levels at the rate of a 4-5% increase, in 
real terms, each year, every year, for 
the past 12. Now, I don’t think we can 
afford to be deflected on our determina- 
tion to build up America’s strength as is 
necessary by expressions of Soviet prop- 
aganda. 


Q. What is your view of what is 
taking place right now in Poland? 
Isn’t this a tremendous event, really? 
People are voting in secret ballots to 
elect leadership in a Communist 
country. 


A. I think one could describe the 
events as—in Poland—historically, as 
one of the most significant events of this 
century. It certainly is among them. 
Now, it’s an evolutionary process. The 
recent elections which have just been 
concluded and which changed over 90% 
of the leadership, the party leadership, 
in Poland, is, in itself, a rather dramatic 
event. I think it is somewhat too early to 
_ make a value judgment with respect to 
what the consequences of this change 
would be. But the change itself is un- 


precedented. And from that, I think we 
can all derive some sense of satisfaction. 
The situation has been determined by 
the Polish people without excessive ex- 
ternal intervention. There clearly has 
been some, both by blackmail and threat 
and internal manipulation. But I think 
the essence of the process is one from 
which we must draw some encourage- 
ment. 


Q. Do you agree with the Presi- 
dent who believes that recent events 
in Poland are the first cracks in the 
Soviet domination of Eastern Europe, 
the beginning of the end? 


A. I think what the President was 
trying to suggest is that we are seeing a 
number of signs, and perhaps the Polish 
situation is the most significant, but 
these signs have been on the airways for 
years. I watched certain Eastern Euro- 
pean powers stand up several years ago 
and reject the pleas of the Soviet Union 
to increase defense spending. We saw 
repeated situations in Eastern Europe 
which would suggest a growing 


restiveness, not just in Poland. Now, all 
of these things, I think, are both natural 
historically and inevitable. The main 
problem facing the world is whether or 
not the Soviet leadership can recognize 
the inevitability of these changes and ad- 
just their own policies accordingly. 


Q. Id like to ask you if you have 
any more information about the killing 
of the nuns in El Salvador? The people 
are under arrest, but do you have any 
better idea of who ordered the killing? 


A. No. And there’s been a lot of 
speculation in that regard, and it serves 
no useful purpose for me to contribute 
further to it. I think we can draw some 
encouragement from the fact that 
suspects have been detained by the 
Government of E] Salvador and the in- 
vestigations continue. Hf 
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